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SUGGESTIONS   FOR   THE   MANUFACTURE  AND   MARKETING 
OF  CREAMERY  BUTTER  IN  THE  SOUTH. 

By  Roy  C.  Potts,  Specialist  in  Marketing  Dairy  Products,  Office  of  Marlxts  and  Rural 
Organization,  and  William  White,  Dairy  Manufacturing  Specialist,  Dairy  Division 
of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. 

INTRODUCTION- 

The  efforts  to  increase  diversified  farming  in  the  South  have  re- 
sulted in  the  estabhshment  of  about  seventy  creameries.  In  the 
management  of  these  creameries  and  in  the  manufacturing  and  mar- 
keting of  the  butter  produced  various  problems  have  been  en- 
countered. As  the  result  of  a  careful  study  by  representatives  *  of 
the  Office  of  Markets  and  Rural  Organization  and  of  the  Dairy 
Division  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  this  circular  has  been  prepared  to  convey  to  creamery 
men  of  the  South  definite  suggestions  which  may  be  helpful  to  them 
in  manufacturing  and  marketing  creamery  butter. 

EFFICIENT  CREAMERY  MANAGEMENT. 

The  first  essential  to  successful  creamery  operation  is  efficient 
business  management.  Efficient  business  management  requires  a 
careful  and  accurate  accounting  of  the  finances  and  materials 
handled,  the  proper  equipment  of  the  creamery,  the  purchase4,  of  the 
right  quality  of  material  at  the  right  price,  the  use  of  efficient  and 
skillful  methods  of  manufacturing,  and  the  marketing  of  the  products 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  largest  net  return  is  obtained. 

NECESSITY  FOR  ACCURATE  RECORDS  AND  ACCOUNTS. 

It  is  a  mistaken  idea  that  a  creamery  does  not,  need  a  detailed 
system  of  accounts,  and  should  keep  as  few  and  simple  records 
possible.     The  failure  of  many  creameries  has  been  traced  bo  a  lack 

1  Those  assisting.in  this  work  besides  the  authors  were  ^fossrs.  s.  c.  Thompson,  T.  CotneUuson,  W,  B. 
tiverance,  ami  M.  P.  A.  Sondergaard,  dairy  manufacturing  specialists,  and  Mr.  11.  P.  Ifej ... 
marketing  dairy  products. 
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of  records  with  which  the  business  could  have  been  directed  success- 
fully. Whether  a  creamery  be  large  or  small,  it  should  be  able  at  the 
end  of  each  day  to  check  up  the  amount  of  material  handled  and  at 
the  end  of  each  week  to  ascertain  its  exact  financial  condition.  De- 
tailed records  imply  careful  business  methods,  which  beget  the  con- 
fidence of  the  patrons  and  the  firms  with  whom  business  is  transacted. 

THE  CREAMERY  MANAGER. 

To  the  creamery  manager  is  usually  intrusted  the  responsibility 
of  directing  the  business  affairs  of  the  creamery.  In  the  smaller 
creameries  he  may  be  the  only  person  employed,  and  therefore  must 
be  not  only  the  business  manager  but  the  bookkeeper  and  butter- 
maker  as  well.  In  this  capacity  he  should  cooperate  closely  with 
the  board  of  directors  and  meet  with  them  frequently  to  decide 
upon  matters  of  business  policy;  he  should  keep  an  accurate  set  of 
records  and  accounts;1  he  should  keep  in  touch  with  market  condi- 
tions and  the  progress  made  in  improving  creamery  methods  and 
apply  those  which  are  best  in  manufacturing  and  marketing  the 
butter  produced.  A  manager  who  is  proficient  in  all  these  duties 
will  be  able  best  to  operate  a  creamery  successfully  and  keep  it  out 
of  serious  financial  difficulties. 

Important  problems  relating  to  the  obtaining  of  the  raw  material 
and  the  manufacturing  and  marketing  of  the  products  must  also  be 
solved.  This  requires  business  ability,  tact,  and  skill.  In  order  to 
obtain  the  good  will  and  confidence  of  each  patron  and  insure  the 
delivery  of  cream  of  the  quality  desired,  it  is  often  necessary  that  the 
manager  have  a  personal  acquaintance  with  the  patrons  and  issue 
letters  of  instruction  from  time  to  time  regarding  the  production 
and  proper  care  of  cream  on  the  farm.  A  creamery  manager  who  is 
careless  or  indifferent  with  regard  to  the  quality  of  the  cream  he  re- 
ceives is  quite  certain  to  have  trouble  in  manufacturing  butter  of 
good  quality  and  in  obtaining  a  market  for  it. 

THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  GOOD  CREAM. 

The  first  essential  for  the  manufacture  of  butter  of  good  quality  is 
cream  of  good  quality.  With  modern  creamery  equipment  and 
modern  methods  of  buttermaking,  a  buttermaker  with  training  and 
experience  should  be  able,  when  he  receives  cream  of  good  quality,  to 
produce  first-class  butter. 

It  is  impossible,  however,  for  even  the  best  of  buttermakers  to 
make  sweet,  clean-flavored  butter  from  old,  unclean  cream.  The 
creamery  that  accepts  only  fresh,  pure,  clean-flavored  cream  can 

1  Bulletin  178  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  entitled  "Cooperative  Organization  Business 
Methods/'  will  be  found  of  value  in  this  connection. 
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manufacture  a  product  which  can  readily  be  sold  at  a  high  price. 
This  enables  the  creamery  to  pay  high  prices  for  butterfat,  which 
attract  new  business  and  encourage  the  production  of  more  cream, 
resulting  in  prosperity  for  the  creamery  and  the  patron.  The 
creamery  which  accepts  cream  of  poor  quality  can  usually  obtain 
none  of  these  results. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  PRODUCING  CREAM  OF  GOOD  QUALITY. 

Creamerymen  as  well  as  cream  producers  often  do  not  realize  fully 
the  importance  of  delivering  to  the  creamery  fresh,  clean-flavored 
cream,  and  do  not  know  what  methods  must  be  followed  in  order  to 
produce  cream  of  the  highest  quality.  The  following  suggestions  are 
therefore  important : 

Clean  milk  is  absolutely  indispensable  to  the  production  of  clean 
cream.  To  produce  clean  milk  the  barn,  barnyard,  milkers,  and 
milk  utensils  must  be  clean,  and  the  cows  must  be  clean  and  healthy. 

The  cream  separator  and  the  milk  utensils  should  be  thoroughly 
washed  and  scalded  as  soon  as  possible  after  they  are  used,  as  particles 
of  milk  or  cream  left  in  the  separator  or  on  utensils  act  as  a  " starter" 
and  cause  the  cream  to  sour  more  quickly. 

Cream  should  be  separated  so  as  to  contain  from  30  to  35  per  cent 
of  butterfat,  as  rich  cream  does  not  sour  so  quickly  as  thin  cream. 
Rich  cream  leaves  more  skim  milk  on  the  farm  for  feeding  purposes, 
reduces  transportation  expenses,  makes  less  bulk  to  handle  on  the 
farm  and  in  the  creamery,  and  usually  reaches  the  creamery  in  better 
condition. 

Cream  sours  very  quickly  at  temperatures  above  60°  F.;  therefore 
it  should  be  kept  at  as  low  a  temperature  as  possible.  Cream  should 
be  cooled  immediately  after  it  has  been  separated,  and  should  be  kept 
cold  until  delivered  to  the  creamery.  Cold  water  is  an  effective 
agent  for  this  purpose.  Fresh  cream  should  not  be  mixed  with  cream 
from  previous  skimmings  until  it  has  been  thoroughly  cooled,  as  the 
addition  of  warm  cream  raises  the  temperature  of  the  older  cream 
and  hastens  souring. 

Cream  should  be  kept  in  a  clean,  well-ventilated  place  in  order  that 
objectionable  odors  may  not  be  absorbed  from  the  atmosphere. 

In  order  to  keep  the  cream  smooth  and  uniform  and  prevent  the 
formation  of  lumps,  it  should  be  thoroughly  stirred  each  time  a  new 
lot  of  cream  is  added  to  the  older  cream. 

In  the  summer,  when  cream  is  en  route,  the  cans  should  be  entirely 
covered  with  wet  sacks  or  blankets  to  protect  the  cream  from  the 
heat. 

To  insure  the  delivery  of  cream  of  good  quality,  it  should  be 
delivered  at  least  twice  a  week  in  winter  and  three  times  a  week  in 
summer. 
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THE  PROBLEM  OF  MANUFACTURING  BUTTER. 

An  experienced  and  trained  buttermaker  usually  has  few  problems 
in  manufacturing  butter  if  he  receives  cream  of  good  quality.  The 
inexperienced  and  untrained  buttermaker  may  injure  the  quality  of 
butter  seriously  by  using  improper  methods.  It  is  highly  important 
therefore  that  the  buttermaker  know  how  to  operate  the  machinery 
and  that  he  employ  those  methods  which  will  insure  the  production 
of  butter  of  a  uniformly  high  quality. 

PASTEURIZATION  IN  BUTTERMAKING. 

From  the  standpoint  of  quality  the  pasteurization  of  cream,  under 
proper  conditions,  results  in  improvement  in  three  ways,  namely,  (1) 
the  flavor  of  the  butter  is  improved,  (2)  the  quality  is  more  uniform, 
and  (3)  the  keeping  properties  are  improved. 

To  give  these  results,  the  cream  should  contain  not  less  than  25 
per  cent  butterfat  and  should  not  be  very  sour.  The  pasteurization 
of  high-acid  cream  promotes  the  development  of  metallic  and  other 
off  flavors;  and  if  the  cream  be  both  thin  and  sour,  hard  particles  of 
curd  are  formed,  some  of  which  will  appear  in  the  butter  as  white 
specks;  in  addition  to  this  there  will  be  an  excessive  quantity  of 
butterfat  in  the  buttermilk. 

A  buttermaker  should  not  attempt  the  pasteurization  of  cream 
without  having  obtained  information  on  the  subject. 

PREPARING  CREAM  FOR  CHURNING. 

When  sour  cream  is  received,  it  often  needs  no  further  ripening  and 
should  be  cooled  to  the  proper  churning  temperature  immediately. 

If  sweet  or  slightly  sour  cream  is  received,  10  to  15  per  cent  of 
good  starter  may  be  added  in  order  to  develop  a  desirable  flavor  in 
the  cream  and  in  the  resulting  butter.  It  is  especially  desirable  to 
use  a  starter  in  cream  that  has  been  pasteurized. 

When  the  cream  has  ripened  to  the  proper  acidity,  it  should  be 
cooled  to  the  churning  temperature  or  below,  and  held  at  this  tempera- 
ture at  least  two  hours  before  churning,  in  order  that  the  butter  may 
churn  out  in  a  firm,  granular  condition  and  not  soft  and  slushy.  The 
proper  churning  temperature  is  that  which  limits  the  churning  period 
to  approximately  45  minutes.  This  insures  an  exhaustive  churning 
and  produces  a  desirable  firmness  in  the  butter  granules. 

CHURNING,  WASHING,  SALTING,  AND  WORKING  THE  BUTTER. 

The  churn  should  be  stopped  when  the  butter  granules  are  the  size 
of  large  wheat  kernels,  so  that  the  buttermilk  can  be  thoroughly 
washed  out.  The  temperature  of  the  wash  water  should  be  approxi- 
mately the  same  as  the  buttermilk  or  within  2  degrees  of  it.     The 
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practice  of  using  wash  water  which  is  several  degrees  higher  in 
temperature  than  the  buttermilk,  in  order  to  incorporate  moisture, 
is  likely  to  result  in  salvy,  mottled,  and  leaky  butter.  Churning, 
washing,  or  working  butter  at  high  temperatures  breaks  the  grain 
and  gives  it  a  greasy,  salvy  body. 

The  salt  should  be  evenly  distributed  over  the  butter,  which  should 
be  thoroughly  worked  to  insure  its  uniform  distribution.  Uneven 
distribution  of  the  salt  because  of  insufficient  working  is  the  principal 
cause  of  mottled  butter.  If  the  butter  is  very  firm,  more  revolutions 
of  the  churn  during  working  are  required  than  when  the  butter  is  soft. 

It  is  desirable  to  maintain  a  uniform  composition  of  the  butter 
from  day  to  day.  In  order  to  do  this,  uniform  conditions  must  be 
maintained  throughout  the  manufacturing  process.  The  main  factors 
that  influence  the  composition  of  butter  are  (1)  temperature  of  churn- 
ing, washing,  and  working;  (2)  amount  of  water  in  the  churn  when  the 
butter  is  being  worked;  and  (3)  the  amount  of  working  the  butter 
receives.  It  has  been  found  by  experience  that,  other  conditions 
being  the  same,  a  definite  quantity  of  butter,  of  salt,  and  of  water  in 
the  churn,  worked  a  certain  number  of  revolutions,  will  produce 
butter  of  a  definite  composition. 

In  order  to  know  the  composition  of  the  butter,  it  is  necessary,  of 
course,  to  use  the  moisture  and  salt  tests.  If  it  is  desirable  to  make 
butter  containing  14  per  cent  moisture  and  3  per  cent  salt,  this  can 
be  done  by  varying  the  factors  mentioned  above  until  the  desired 
results  are  obtained. 

In  taking  the  butter  from  the  churn  and  putting  it  into  pack- 
ages it  should  be  handled  with  ladles  and  not  with  the  hands.  The 
finished  packages  should  be  full  weight,  neat,  and  attractive. 

PRINT  BUTTER  PACKAGES. 

The  usual  style  of  package  required  is  the  print  for  retail  trade  and 
the  63-pound  ash  tub  for  storage  purposes.  Print  butter  should  be 
molded  when  firm  and  the  sides  of  the  print  should  be  smooth,  clean, 
and  free  from  finger  prints.  There  is  an  increasing  demand  in  some 
cities  for  prints  smaller  than  full  pounds,  such  as  "quarters"  and 
"halves,"  and  creameries  supplying  such  markets  should  be  equipped 
to  meet  this  demand. 

In  putting  up  print  butter,  whether  full  pounds,  four  quarters,  or 
two  halves  to  a  package,  each  piece  should  be  neatly  wrapped  in 
parchment  paper  of  good  quality.  It  is  also  well  to  wrap  each  pound 
package  in  a  wax  paper  before  putting  it  into  the  carton,  as  this  makes 
the  package  practically  air-tight.  The  carton  should  be  neatly  printed 
and  evenly  paraffined.  The  parchment  wrapper  as  well  as  the  carton 
should  bear  the  brand,  the  name  of  the  creamery,  and  a  statement  of 
the  net  weight  and  quality  of  the  butter.     The  net-weight  marking  is 
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required  by  law  on  all  interstate  shipments  and  in  some  States  on 
intrastate  shipments.  Wooden  and  fiber-board  shipping  containers 
are  used  for  shipping  print  butter.  The  fiber-board  containers  usually 
are  cheaper  and  just  as  satisfactory. 

TUB  PACKAGES. 

In  putting  up  tub  butter  bright,  clean  tubs  should  be  used.  The 
tubs  should  be  paraffined  on  the  inside  1  and  lined  with  parchment 
liners  made  for  the  purpose.  The  liner  should  be  carefully  placed  so 
that  when  the  tub  is  filled  it  will  fold  over  the  butter  about  an  inch. 
A  circle  should  be  put  in  the  bottom  of  the  tub  and  another  on  top. 
If  a  cloth  circle  is  used  on  top,  it  should  be  moistened  with  water  after 
it  is  applied,  so  that  it  will  stick  to  the  butter.  A  small  handful  of 
salt  should  be  sprinkled  over  the  top  circle  and  the  cover  fastened1 
with  four  tub  fasteners,  which  should  be  double  tacked  at  each  end. 
The  tubs  should  be  kept  clean  and  under  proper  refrigeration  both  at 
the  creamery  and  in  transit. 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  MARKETING  BUTTER. 

The  chief  problem  in  marketing  the  butter  is  that  of  finding  a  mar- 
ket. Experience  has  proved  that  the  cities  of  the  South  offer  the  best 
market  for  southern  butter.  Because  of  the  varying  seasonal  produc- 
tion and  seasonal  demands,  the  problem  of  marketing  may  be  said  to 
be  twofold.  The  first  problem  is  that  of  obtaining  trade  for  the 
regular  production  of  the  fall  and  winter  seasons,  and  the  other  is 
that  of  securing  a  market  for  the  increased  surplus  production  which 
occurs  during  the  months  of  April,  May,  and  June,  when  the  cows  are 
fresh  and  pastures  are  good. 

A  survey  of  the  southern  butter  markets  reveals  the  fact  that  by  far 
the  larger  portion  of  the  creamery  butter  consumed  in  the  South  is 
produced  in  the  dairy  States  of  the  North  and  Middle  West.  Since 
large  quantities  of  northern  and  western  butter  are  consumed  in  the 
South,  it  would  seem  that  markets  can  be  ob tamed  in  the  South  for 
southern  creamery  butter,  provided  the  southern  creameries  can  pro- 
duce butter  of  equal  quality  and  can  supply  the  dealers  with  a  regular 
quantity  each  week  at  the  price  for  which  other  butter  of  equal  qual- 
ity can  be  obtained.  If  these  conditions  are  met,  the  problem  of 
marketing  becomes  one  of  merchandising  or  the  establishment  of  busi- 
ness relations  with  distributors  and  consumers  of  butter. 

VITAL  FACTORS  IN  SUCCESSFUL  MARKETING. 

A  discussion  of  merchandising  or  the  marketing  of  creamery  butter 
naturally  involves  the  four  vital  factors  in  successful  marketing — 
namely,  salesmanship,  service,  quality,  and  price. 

i  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  Circ.  130  of  the  IT.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture  describes  a  method  of  paraffining 
butter  tubs. 
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Salesmanship. — Salesmanship  is  the  art  of  merchandising  and  is 
the  basis  of  successful  marketing.  It  has  often  been  neglected  by 
creameries.  Southern  butter  must  compete  in  the  markets  not  only 
with  the  quality  of  butter  from  the  North  and  West,  but  with  the 
salesmanship  which  is  employed  to  sell  those  brands  of  butter.  To 
meet  this  competition  successfully,  good  salesmanship  is  necessary. 
Salesmanship  gets  business,  while  service,  quality,  and  price  hold  it. 

The  four  requisites  of  a  butter  salesman  are  confidence,  enthusiasm, 
tact,  and  ability.  Confidence  in  himself  and  the  goods  he  is  selling 
is  the  first  requisite  of  a  good  salesman.  With  confidence  a  salesman 
can  enter  a  prospective  customer's  place  of  business  and  approach  the 
manager  or  purchasing  agent  with  courage  and  self-reliance.  Enthusi- 
asm at  this  point  promotes  the  interest  and  secures  the  confidence  of 
the  prospective  customer.  In  approaching  and  dealing  with  a  cus- 
tomer tact  must  be  employed,  and  nothing  is  more  important  than 
the  ability  to  judge  human  nature  correctly.  As  a  last  requisite  a 
salesman  must  have  ability.  Orders  depend  upon  the  salesman's 
ability  to  convince  the  prospective  customer  of  his  need  for  the  prod- 
uct. It  is  assumed  that  a  salesman  has  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
production  and  quality  of  the  article  he  is  selling;  also  of  the  firm 
which  he  represents.  This  information  is  absolutely  necessary  in 
order  that  a  salesman  may  answer  trathfully  and  definitely  any 
question  or  argument  the  prospective  customer  may  advance.  With 
a  knowledge  of  the  product  a  salesman  may  convince  a  prospective 
customer  that  the  product  will  give  entire  satisfaction  to  him  and 
his  trade. 

Service. — The  service  which  a  creamery  renders  is  an  important 
factor  in  keeping  a  customer.  It  may  include  many  things,  such  as 
courtesy  and  fair  dealing  at  all  times;  accuracy  in  filling  orders: 
promptness  in  making  shipments;  care  in  routing  the  shipments  so 
that  they  arrive  in  perfect  condition;  and  a  supply  of  advertising 
matter  which  may  be  used  by  the  retailer  in  bringing  to  the  attention 
of  his  trade  the  merits  of  the  goods.  Show-case  cards,  street  and  win- 
dow signs  are  good  reminders  to  keep  the  brand  always  before  the 
customers.  Advertising  is  an  important  service,  and  could  be  used 
more  generally  with  good  results.  This  is  particularly  true  when  a 
higher  price  is  asked  for  a  superior  article.  If  it  is  expected  that  the 
consumers  will  pay  a  higher  price  for  a  certain  brand  of  butter,  they 
must  be  informed  how  and  why  it  is  better. 

Quality. — Good  quality  of  butter  is  necessary  to  obtain  the  highest 
market  prices.  Frequent  complaints  of  the  quality  of  butter  by 
consumers  to  the  retailer  usually  result  in  the  retailer  ordering 
butter  of  another  brand.  That  it  is  possible  to  produce  creamery 
butter  in  the  South  which  is  equal  in  quality  to  northern  and  western 
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butter  is  evident  from  numerous  critical  inspections  which  have  been 
made.  Southern  butter  often  is  preferred  by  the  trade.  The  higher 
melting  point  of  southern  butter,  caused  by  the  feeding  of  cotton- 
seed products,  gives  it  a  firmer  body  and  enables  it  to  withstand 
southern  climatic  conditions. 

Price. — The  price  which  southern  creameries  may  obtain  for 
their  butter  depends  largely  upon  the  selling  price  of  the  northern 
and  western  butter,  which  in  general  is  based  upon  the  butter  quota- 
tion at  Elgin  or  Chicago,  111.  Southern  creameries  may  there- 
fore base  their  selling  price  on  these  quotations.  Butter  purchased 
in  Chicago  at  the  quotation  of  " Extras"  would  cost  the  consumer  in 
the  South  about  6  to  8  cents  above  the  quotation.  This  includes  the 
freight  cost  from  Chicago  and  the  jobbers'  and  retailers'  margin  of 
profit.  On  this  basis,  when  the  quotation  at  Chicago  is  32  cents, 
the  retail  price  in  the  South  will  be  about  38  or  40  cents.  Local 
conditions,  however,  govern  the  price  to  some  extent.  Therefore,  the 
progressive  creamery  manager  should  be  informed  of  market  condi- 
tions at  all  times. 

MARKETS  AND  TRADE. 

The  southern  butter  markets  include  both  large  and  small  cities. 
Very  little  creamery  butter  is  stored  in  the  South  except  at  New 
Orleans  and  Norfolk;  therefore  the  demand  is  mostly  for  immediate 
consumption.  Such  markets  differ  from  terminal  wholesale  markets 
at  which  butter  may  be  bought  for  storage  purposes,  in  that  the 
butter  passes  immediately  to  retail  trade.  An  oversupply  of  butter 
upon  a  consumptive  market  usually  results  in  demoralized  market 
conditions  and  lower  prices.  The  retailer  usually  obtains  a  regular 
supply  directly  from  a  creamery  or  from  a  local  jobber.  The  principal 
advantage  in  selling  directly  to  the  retailer  is  that  the  jobber's  margin 
is  eliminated  and  thus  a  higher  price  may  be  obtained.  The  advan- 
tages in  selling  to  a  jobber  are  (1)  fewer  and  larger  accounts;  (2) 
larger  shipments;  (3)  usually  more  prompt  payments  and  less  trouble 
in  collecting. 

In  opening  new  accounts  it  is  very  important  that  a  thorough  inves- 
tigation be  made  of  the  financial  and  business  standing  of  the  pur- 
chasing firm.  It  is  quite  customary  to  obtain  from  the  firm  a  state- 
ment of  its  assets  and  liabilities,  the  amount  of  stock  carried,  the 
amount  of  weekly  sales  and  the  percentage  of  cash  and  credit  sales, 
the  customary  method  of  remitting  for  purchases,  the  names  of 
wholesale  houses  from  which  it  buys,  and  other  financial  references. 
This  information  should  be  examined  carefully,  the  references  con- 
sulted, and  a  report  obtained  through  a  mercantile  credit  agency  if 
it  is  deemed  advisable.     Indiscriminate  extension  of  credit  is  a  very 
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poor  business  practice  and  should  never  be  tolerated.  A  reference 
file  should  be  established  for  each  new  customer.  This  file  should 
contain  the  credit  information,  a  statement  of  any  contract  or  agree- 
ment entered  into,  and  other  information  regarding  the  customer.  A 
creamery  which  uses  good  business  methods  and  salesmanship  can 
usually  obtain  trade  for  its  regular  output. 

BUTTER  MARKETING  AGREEMENT. 

A  large  portion  of  the  northern  and  western  butter  marketed 
in  the  South  is  distributed  by  jobbers  and  wholesale  dealers  who 
have  an  agreement  whereby  they  receive  shipments  of  butter  regu- 
larly at  a  price  based  on  the  Chicago  or  Elgin  butter  quotation.  As 
this  agreement  gives  them  the  exclusive  agency  for  their  city,  they  are 
protected  in  pushing  the  sale  of  a  particular  brand  of  butter  through 
advertising  methods  and  expert  salesmanship.  Xo  doubt,  southern 
wholesale  butter  distributors  would  contract  with  southern  cream- 
eries for  then  supply  of  butter  on  terms  similar  to  those  employed 
by  northern  creameries  provided  butter  of  the  desired  quality  and 
quantity  could  be  supplied  each  week.  A  creamery  in  South  Carolina 
at  present  is  marketing  its  entire  output  successfully  under  such  an 
agreement  and  consequently  is  relieved  of  all  the  work  and  worry 
incident  to  finding  a  market  for  its  butter.  By  following  similar 
methods,  other  southern  creameries  would  be  enabled  to  devote 
greater  attention  to  increasing  the  development  of  dairying  in  their 
territory,  to  obtaining  better  cream,  and  to  producing  a  better 
quality  of  product. 

MARKETING  THE  SURPLUS. 

It  is  during  the  season  of  surplus  production  of  butter  in  April, 
May,  and  June  that  the  problem  of  marketing  usually  becomes  most 
acute.  Seasonal  conditions  contribute  to  the  increased  production 
and  a  market  for  it  must  be  obtained.  Two  avenues  of  sale  are  open 
to  the  creamery.  It  may  sell  the  butter  to  dealers  who  buy  for 
storage  purposes  or  it  may  store  the  butter  and  assume  the  risk 
incurred  in  storing.  If  it  undertakes  to  store  the  butter,  proper 
storage  facilities  must  be  used.  Under  such  circumstances  a  loan 
may  be  obtained  on  butter  in  storage  by  insuring  the  product  and 
using  the  storage  receipt  as  collateral.  Butter  used  for  Btorage 
purposes1  should  be  of  extra  good  quality,  for  inferior  butter  will 
not  hold  up  in  storage. 

A  considerable  amount  of  western  and  northern  butter  is  stored 
each  year  in  Norfolk  and  New  Orleans.  Richmond  and  Nashville  also 
have  very  satisfactory  storage  facilities.     In  some  cities  o(  the  South 

1  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  Bulletins  M,  14S,  and  162  of  the  U.  S.  lVnt.  of  A.crieulture  cive  the  results 
of  investigations  in  the  manufacture  and  storage  of  butter. 
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tub  butter  is  used  to  some  extent.  The  buyers  of  tub  butter  often 
purchase  their  supply  during  the  season  of  surplus  production  and 
may  have  it  stored  on  contract  either  in  Chicago  or  New  York,  or  they 
may  purchase  the  butter  outright  and  store  it  themselves.  When 
it  is  stored  on  contract  an  advance  payment  of  $3  to  $5  per  tub  is 
made,  and  the  butter  is  shipped  out  as  it  is  ordered.  Southern 
creameries  could  take  advantage  of  such  outlets  by  obtaining  similar 
contracts. 

TRANSPORTATION  FACILITIES. 

The  three  facilities  used  for  shipping  butter  are  parcel  post,  ex- 
press, and  refrigerator-car  service.  Parcel  post  frequently  is  used 
within  the  first  and  second  zones  in  forwarding  small  shipments 
directly  to  the  consumer.  The  following  rule  may  be  used  to  deter- 
mine the  parcel-post  charges  within  the  first  and  second  zones:  Add 
4  to  the  number  of  pounds  the  parcel  weighs  and  the  sum  is  equal  to 
the  charge  in  cents.  Butter  forwarded  by  parcel  post  should  be 
well  protected  from  heat.  If  butter  is  made  into  prints  and  cartons 
are  used,  they  should  be  placed  in  fiber-board  or  corrugated  paste- 
board shipping  cases  and  the  entire  package  securely  wrapped  in 
heavy  paper  and  tied  with  a  strong  cord. 

Express  service  is  the  usual  method  of  shipping  when  the  shipment 
is  large  and  the  express  rate  is  less  than  by  parcel  post.  With 
either  express  or  parcel-post  shipments,  C.  O.  D.  service  may  be 
obtained  at  a  small  additional  cost. 

Refrigerator-car  service  may  in  some  instances  be  obtained  for 
shipments  of  5,000  pounds  mimimum  weight.  Refrigerator-car  serv- 
ice is  particularly  advantageous  when  tub  butter  is  shipped  in 
large  lots  to  distant  markets  during  the  summer  season.  A  regular 
scheduled  refrigerator  car  in  local  " pick-up"  service  may  be  em- 
ployed when  a  number  of  creameries  located  on  or  near  the  same 
railroad  ship  to  the  same  markets. 

STORAGE  OF  SOUTHERN  CREAMERY  BUTTER. 

The  experience  of  those  who  have  stored  southern  creamery  butter 
indicates  that  it  has  about  the  same  keeping  quality  as  other  cream- 
ery butter  of  the  same  grade  or  quality.  The  lower  the  acidity, 
the  better  the  quality  of  the  cream  used,  and  the  higher  the  quality 
of  the  butter  put  into  storage,  the  better  will  it  hold  up  in  storage. 
It  is  therefore  highly  desirable  that  butter  for  storage  be  produced 
from  pasteurized  sweet  cream.  The  use  of  very  sour,  old  cream  with 
a  high  acid  content  is  very  undesirable,  as  butter  made  from  such 
cream  is  likely  to  develop  "off"  flavors  after  it  has  been  in  storage 
a  few  weeks. 
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Cream  having  the  flavor  of  garlic  and  leeks  should  be  aerated  bo 
that  these  flavors  are  eliminated1  before  it  is  churned,  as  such  flavors 
are  very  undesirable  in  storage  butter.  It  has  been  proved  that 
southern  storage  butter  of  good  quality  can  be  marketed  at  equal 
prices  and  in  competition  with  northern  and  western  cold-storage 
butter.  These  facts  suggest  that  southern  creameries  should  strive 
to  produce  creamery  butter  of  high  quality  and  should  market  the 
surplus  production  for  storage  purposes  whenever  possible. 

1  Farmers'  Bulletin  608  of  the  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture,  entitled  "Removing  Garlic  Flavor  from  Milk 
and  Cream, "  contains  useful  information  and  may  be  obtained  free  upon  request. 


PUBLICATIONS    OF    THE    U.    S.    DEPARTMENT    OF    AGRICULTURE   OP 
INTEREST  TO  SOUTHERN  CREAMERY  MEN. 

AVAILABLE  FOR   FREE  DISTRIBUTION. 

Paraffining  Butter  Tubs  (Mold  Prevention).     (Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  Circular 

130.) 
Fermented  Milks  (Skim  Milk-Buttermilk).     (Department  Bulletin  319.) 
The  Temperature  of  Pasteurization  for  Buttermaking.     (Department  Bulletin  189.) 
The  Utilization  of  Exhaust  Steam  for  Heating  Boiler  Feed  Water.and  Wash  Water  in 

Milk  Plants,  Creameries,  and  Dairies.     (Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  Circular  209.) 
Application  of  Refrigeration  to  the  Handling  of  Milk.     (Department  Bulletin  98.) 
Marketing  Eggs  Through  the  Creamery.     (Farmers'  Bulletin  445.) 
Bacteria  in  Milk.     (Farmers'  Bulletin  490.) 
Production  of  Clean  Milk.     (Farmers'  Bulletin  602.) 

Removing  Garlic  Flavor  from  Milk  and  Cream.     (Farmers'  Bulletin  608.) 
Ice  Houses  and  the  Use  of  Ice  on  the  Dairy  Farm.     (Farmers'  Bulletin  623.) 
A  Simple  Steam  Sterilizer  for  Farm  Dairy  Utensils.     (Farmers'  Bulletin  748.) 

FOR  SALE  BY  THE  SUPERINTENDENT   OF   DOCUMENTS,  GOVERNMENT  PRINTING 
OFFICE,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Fishy  Flavor  in  Butter.     (Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  Circular  146.)    Price,  5  cents. 
A  Simple  Butter  Color  Standard.     (Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  Circular  200.)    Price, 

5  cents. 
A  New  Method  for  Determining  Fat  and  Salt  in  Butter,  Especially  Adapted  for  Use  in 

Creameries.     (Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  Circular  202.)    Price,  5  cents. 
Increasing  Creamery  Profits  by  Handling  Special  Products  and  Utilizing  By-Products. 

(Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  Circular  188.)    Price,  5  cents. 
Studies  on  the  Keeping  Quality  of  Butter.     I.  Canned  Butter.     (Bureau  of  Animal 

Industry  Bulletin  57.)    Price,  5  cents. 
Investigations  in  the  Manufacture  and  Storage  of  Butter.     I.  Keeping  Qualities  of 

Butter  Made  Under  Different  Conditions  and  Stored  at  Different  Temperatures, 

with  Remarks  on  the  Scoring  of  the  Butter.     (Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  Bulletin 

84.)    Price,  10  cents. 
The  Manufacture  of  Butter  for  Storage.     (Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  Bulletin  148.) 

Price,  5  cents. 
The  Normal  Composition  of  American  Creamery  Butter.     (Bureau  of  Animal  Industry 

Bulletin  149.)    Price,  5  cents. 
Factors  Influencing  the  Change  in  Flavor  in  Storage  Butter.     (Bureau  of  Animal 

Industry  Bulletin  162.)    Price,  10  cents. 
Influence  of  Acidity  of  Cream  on  Flavor  of  Butter.     (Bureau  of  Animal  Industry- 
Bulletin  114.)    Price,  10  cents. 
Cost  of  Pasteurizing  Milk  and  Cream.     (Department  Bulletin  85.)    Price,  5  cents. 
Chemical  Testing  of  Milk  and  Cream.     Price,  10  cents. 
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